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^ , Utilizing data for blacks^ Mexican Aaericans, Puerto 

Ricans^ and other Spanish heritage Americans, a model of urban 
cliff erentiation was evaluated. Building on recent research of 
black*- whi.te* patterns, the model related 'some structural 
characteristics of m^ropolitan ^areas (manufacturing employment, the 
presence of two important minorities, recent increases in the si^e of 
a minority, population size, an^ region) to educational, 
occupational, and income differentiation, ^he overall results 
suggested* the model's utility. Dif^ferentiation in 1970, measured by 
the ind^ of dissimilarity between two pert^n^tage distributions, was 
hoghest between Puerto Ricans and Anglos in the Middle Atlantic % 
srates and* between blacks. and Anglos In the South. Four sep^arfate 
arnaiyses indicated the impdrtance of occupational differentiation and 
particiilarly^ducational differentiation in influencing income 
differentiation. The regional analyses showed manufacturing 
employment to be particularly important in lowering 'black-Anglo 
differentiation; percent black in lowering" Puerto Rican • . 
differentiation (in contrast to e'xpectations about the impact o-f 
interminopity competition); percent Spanish heritage minority in 
raising^atino-Anglo differentiation in the Southwest (an index of 
An^lo gains from latino subordination) ; and area population size in 
lowering^ Latino-Anglo differentiation elsewhere. (Author/NQ) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents a;^ausal model of socioeconomic differentia- 
tion between the Anglo majority ind 'important minority grou^^^^ 
American metropDlitan-^arreas* Building on recent research, particularly 'by 
Bahr and Gibbs and Jiobu and Marshall, the model relates some structural ^ 
characteristics of metropolitan areas (rfinufacturing employment, the 
presence of two important minorities, r^ecent increases. in the size of^a 
minority, population size, and region) to educational, occupational,- 
and income differentiation* Differentiation in 1970, meas^ired by 
the index of dtss'imilarity between two percentage distributions. Is 
high^ between Puerto Ricans and Anglos in the Middle Atlantic 



states and between blacks and Anglos in' the South. While important ' 

^ ^ - ! . V ^ 

regional differences force the. presentation of four separate analyses, 

V . o 

the overall results suggest the utility of the model. These" analyses 

point to the ^importance of occupational" differentiation ^and particularly 

educational differentiation in influencing income differentis^tion., 

^ TheVegional analyses show manufacturing employment to be particularly 

important in lowering blaok-Ang\o. differentiation; percent black in 

lowering Puerto Rican differentiation (in contrast to expectations^/ 

about the impact of inter-minority competition) ;*percent Spanish 4 

V 

heritage 4iii nor ity in rai5ing*Latino'-Anglo differentiation in the 
Southwest (anMndex of Anglo gains from Latino subordinatiqn); and 
area population size in lowering Lat^o-Anglo ^ifferentif^tion else- 
'V/here. An ill^ustrative analysis of the fole of Spanish surname-Anglo 
.residential segregation in the Southv/esjx^hows^ it 'to have very great ^ 
impact on other dimensions of assimilation^ in<cdntra^t to previous 
research on black-v/hite patterns. ^ •> 
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Despite the obvious importance of ctgsessing models of minority- . 

\ * . • . - • . 

majority differentiation in terms df^ tjhe experience of a number of 
minority groups, few studies have been truly com'para^ive in characteV*. |x 

" ^ • ^ 1 ^ ' • ^ IS 

While a significant body of reseafcn has accumulated about the ques- . 
tion df urban socioeefbnomic differentiHion, this Ifiterature consists 
almost ent/rely of studies of a single sffiinority group (usually American 
blacks or 'nonwhites') and its experience in terms of a majority 

- gwiup (usually American whites or the 'non-black' population). The. [Jresent 

r \ r' 

sjudy uses data for a number of American minority gix)ups *~ 'blacks, 

- - - ' . ' ^ ' — ^ ' ' 

Hexican^'Americans, Puerto Ricans, and^her Spanish*heritage Americans- ^ 

— to^valuate a model of urban differejitiation wh1(?h builds directly 

on recent studies, of black-whit^ patt-erns (Bahr and Gibbs, 1967; 

Jiohu afjd Marshall, 1971). 'The study should reveal whether there 

are significant differences in the processes of urbs^n ^ti^ctural _ 

dtfferentiatlQn among these mingrity groups, and the degree to whiph 

factors such as reSfdehtial, segregation afid minority population in-^ 

crease, presence of another minprity growp, and the metropolitan econqfmc 

base affect the experiences of these groups. > 



Use^of the term "asslmilatipn" has-^been avoided in favor of the> 

more neutral word "differentiation". As Metzger (1971) has noted about 

* * . ' 

the black experience, "assimi^tion" has* acquired connotations which 
often asspvse either some long-term outcoihe (e.g. the inevitable end 
' of .a racially^or ethnicallly plural nation) or some particular (jjsually 
^ liberal) §tance about the process by which a grojjp enters "the mSin- 
stream". Questions of racism asi^de, such- implications onlycloud the 
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attempt to study itj><i>cesses of chahge*in urban populatTons-; ,In this" 
• _ > I - A' 

'research, "differentiation" refers only to the measured degree of d<s- 

similarity between two populatitns in some trait or characteristic. 

f . • . / ., 

Th6 Prpbl em <\r^ « " 

' ■ ' • X 

In the p/esent research, we Isml examine differentiation in three 

« * ■ 

areas strategic for the understanding of urban social stratification — 
education, occupation, and income.' -^Jiobu-and Marshall (1971) argued 
that urban racial di'ff«rentiation coijld best be discussed as a com- 
plex causal process in which ecological , demographtCj and economic 
factors V/ere caii^ly linked directly ^nd indirectly v/it|i a series of 
•outcomes' — the specific dimensions of socral^and econopiic different. . 
ticTtloiT.— As-Figtire«fl ^adapted from Jiobatrnd Marshall) indicates, their 



J Figure 1 'About Here . " - ' 

y :.„.„ :\ ■ , ■■ 

rpodel included the 'arguments that income differentiation between 

blacks and whites .was in part determined directly by occupatior\al dif- 

■ ^ ' " 

ferentiation, which in turn was determined in part by educational^ > 

differentiation; other fac.tors %uch as^ the rate'of black popula^tioii . 

increase and the per cemt of the Tabor force in manufacturing .deter-^ 

mined in part the values of the 'outcomes' of educational, occupational, * 

and income differentiation. Given the assumpfcior{% of path analysis, 

the four variables to the left of the diagram were taken as exogenous, 

while all other variables in the- system were taken as caused either 

by ott^er variables in the sv'stcm or by uncorrelatcd residual variab'. s. 

. . I. 



Recasting the problem in tl?ese terms a^llov/ed the detailed examinat-ion 
of how urban ^racial differentiation was the 'direct "and indirect pro- 
duct of a number of other i^^udfs; use\of path analys-is permitted rela- 
tively precise quao^tative estimates of the ciirect and "indirect impact 
of causal factors on dlYferentiatioQ/ Values^ for the rpodel were esti-' 
jtaated' using 1960 Census data fot whites and non-whites in 74 larger 

f»v^%erican cities. V' " 

y * 4^ ^ ' " ■ * 

The present ^research will assess the utility of a similar model 

for the study of other American niino«^iti§s; sptcifically such Spanish. 

heritage minority groups. as- ^tbx^ca^^■-Amer1c4^|S and Puerto Ricans. The 

baslQ data for th6 present" study .coine from^e J970 Census (U.S. 

Bi^reau of the Census,' 1972 and- 1973'). ' In contrast to the -use of urban" 



place data by Jlobu and Marshal t,(l 971 ), the umit of a.>alysis in" this 
' * ■ ■ . ' ''^ ■ . . 

study 4s the Standard Metropolitan Statisl:ical ,Area (SMSA)^ which re- 

presents an entire urban community sornei^hat more useful Ijj than either 

the urban pl^e or Urbanized Area concepts (see HiVl, 1'974; Bahr and* 

Gibbs'i. 1967). The present research attempts to> extend the earlier ) 

myk in this area by examining the impact of,. the presence of one stzable 

5rinority group on the dimensions of differentiation b^tw?e'n another 

minority group and the majority population- (the population neither 

black nor -from a major Spanish-language minority) , labelled '^here, 

with certain reservations, the ''^Anglo" population. Partly to make 

comparisons more easily in the limited space available, and partly 

to deal with'^'^oblems previously confronted by others in studying 

urban differentiation (c.f. Hartley, 1972; Jiobu and^ Marshall , 1972),' 

the followin'g analysis deliberately simplifies the earl ier -model . 
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Thus^U*is 4nore ^^plbratory then ^ef-fnitjive in characterj and we will . 
• try to point to^ques,tions whith^fnfeed more extensive, developmen^t in 
' jfuture-^research.- v . ( v > , . 



^ •yOe/elopment of the Model ^ ' 

TH^tnost important "arVuments of the Jiobu-Marshall niO(iel\ theHif. 

... ^ " . . 

selves based on previous research and discussion^in the literature. 

(e.g..,^BHaV-and Gibbs., 1967),,>vill first be summarized: Industrial 

structure (indic^tted^'n p/evious research by the percent of. the l^Hor 

force tr| 'manufacturing "or 'Soma similar measure) wa*l'^^6und. to be linked*^ 

'd4rectly and indirectly to racia.l differentiation, with/^nanufacturing 

employmen^enerally/l inked to expanding job possibilities for blScVs^ 

as weTT aV having arr impact on further minority migration to a parti- 

cular erea (b^^Turne/, 1951; Thompsbni "PQeS), ^ - ^ - 

The relative size the rrb^noritj^- (percentage 'in the ^ocal popu-/ 

lation) was finked with differentiation ,;thro"Qgh ei^er competition or 

exploitation, JioW and Marshall cite^BlaJock's (195&; 1957) arguments 

that the white perception of an. increasing local b'laefr population, 

posing^ a competitive^ threat, would be met by inc»*eased discrimination; 

thus explains the positive correlation between percentage blaipk and 

racial incorn^ differences. Citing Glenn's (1966) research on white* 

gairrs from bVack subordination in 1960, Jiobu and MarshalKpoint "to 

the alternattve explanarti^n of the increased' opportunity for majocHy . 

exploitation of a minori'tjj popula^'ibn as predict^'ng a^ politive associa- 

tion-'between percentage black and higher socioe'conomic diti ferefitiatipns 

(for an examination of the "white gains" thesis* in 1970j^see DowdaJl, 1974) 
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. Previous research (Bahr a.ncl GiBbs, 1967-; Tcyeub^r and Taeuber, 
1965) pointed to impor^nt regional effects on socioeconomic differen- , 
tjatidh; Jiobu'.'and Marshall assumed some lingering regional differences 
' in* their model for blacks and whites, particyUrly between the Souwi 
and the- res-t of th§ cou^ry. * . 

• ' Finally, Bahr arld'-Gibbs (1967) dfsGuss a Targe number of reasons 
which predict, but ;repo'rf li ttl e evidence of, a link between residential 

differenticLtAon and .other "dimensions -of differentiation, vjiobu and 

s, • . * I ' ' ' ' ^ ' ■ '■ . • . } 

.Marshall, Citing theS^ pptential*economic and cultural effect, assume 

ghetto tzatfop of blackSAw'i^'n liavenmportant direct and indirect links 

d 0'- ^ . • )' 
' to thesey^other issues AX ^ . ' • 

. - ^ . ^ . ^ . ■ 

•Figupe 1 show^ the causEkl model' devel9ped- by Jiobu^ and' Marshall • 
(1971). the reader OS referrid to their work (1971 -/alsV' Hartley yr972,; 



Mars-hall and J^bu, 1972)vand Ba.hr and^Gibbs (1.967) for a more". con 
«^ ■ . ■ .. " . • .. 

'plete discussion of the orderin^^the model. Of primary importance 

' • 1 ^- - ' / » 

is-jthe .drder|ng of the dimensions of educational ,* occupational , and . 

* • * * 

income differentiation; both Bahr and Gibbs (1967) and Jiobu and Mar- ^ 

JsahjMT^97l>), as well as -other researcher^ tn social st'ritifi cation, 

^^argue'Yor this ordering as a useful one. Briefly, occupational posi- , 

tion is assumed to be importantly influenced by t/'aining and other 
I . • 

educational outputs, and income is largely -(but in a capitalist society, 

by no mean^ totally) dependent on occupation. , 

The placement 'of'T)lack'^population increase proved problema^tic in 

th"e original model since, contrary to the hypottlesized positive direct 

and indirect effects oh socioeconomic differentiation, the path ^alysis 
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showed -Rfigeftlve effects, y^^^l^y ^0^7^-) notea that these" negative 
relationship's ma^^- reflect the tendenc)' of blacks to mfgi:ate toward 
aVecK 'in which black-white^^diffgrenoestare^minimized. ^Marshall and . 
tJfobu (1972) respond properly *bj^ noting ^hat the order'ing of 'the m^et^ / 
was consistent v/ith existing. theory, and ithe* results ma/ necessitate 
some reordering in I'urther research, particulanj?Lto.ta^<e into account ; 
thepotentfalTy reciprocal character of ^^the relationship. * -^^ Mino- 
rite population ijicr^ase is treated as- an exogenous factor, and no . 
a^empt has b^n ftiade .to ex€in)^ne it as.inediating between the otfrer * 
Structural 'items andlhajority/minority dif(ferenti^tion. /* V 

^' The present research-makes no atftempf, save in.th^ase of resi-^, 
• ' * *' ^ • ^ 

^ » • * ^ y 

dentiaT segregation', to introduce atiy adjtual temporal difference in 
th^ measurement of tjhe expgehoij^ and , endogenous variat^es. Jipbu 
and Marshall i{1971) argue' cogently that the injpact of gliettofzaition 
should be ,felt for some time, and that, by contrast,^ occupBtional and 



income shifts will have an almo^'iflimediate effect on segr^§vfe4wr 

\ • / * \ / 

Jhe^ir air^gument abou| the less ^ediate eff^J>s of th& other structural 

' n ' * • ' ^ * \ * V 4 ' 

, particularly^ thdiistrial structure^ regms less persuasTiye, 



factors 



given the relatively immediate im^t which* expansion *or contraction 
of .industry has^had on minority^opportunity in- this country* More- 



over, th^ impacts of the relat*ive size of the minority pr Its reUtiv'b 
increase should be fel A almos^y^R^^'ately; ^^^^^ by the majority 

^^^a^ rapid-influx of a minority ajp^ars to occur soon after the arrival 
of the newcomers (if not i43 anticipation of it)/ For these reasons, 
all of the measures are for 1970,|i^'tR the exception of th^measures 

^of* residential segregation in I960* While this simplifies^ data 

• ■'■ ■ - ■ ' . ■ ' 
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collection, 'it Ms >ob\?'ious*that a more complex* model which oaa study ^ 
the shortrandHong-^jterm effects of community^ structure shouVd fae^of < 

great Interest, ' > ' ^^^''^'^A * 

^ Jiobu'and.MarshVll' (1971 ) limited their stiNv^to thyse :74 i/rban: 
places with poulations t)f at least 100, 000 > with n'onwhite' populations . 
of at least 2.,500, and witlj atjeast 85%' pf the nonwhite^ papulation 
black. .Jhey,,argued, persuasively that, given the^high r^sitieptiarcon-. 
centrafion of^bl,Afcks irr the. central tity, of urban place da4a^ 
controlled fpr' the potentially important impa^ct jof suburbanization. ^ 

In th^ present r§§ear6h-; it is assijmed ^that the effects'" of 
differential suburbanization* (and what they are awaits future study) 
are merely an Extension of the ijiore igeneral question of the geographic 
^ and ^ther 'aspects of socioecon6inic. differentiation • ^hus,''it seems) > 
reasonable to Use' that census ar^l- unit which includes the^widest 
extent of the contemporary Amer^kan community, in, a time v/hen* the 
extent, of 6ven the S;M.S.A..may ofjben underbound the true urban comr * 
muni^ of ^erican society.. Following Bahr and-Gibbs (1967:525), the 
pf'esent researcfi' uses the S.M^S.A. as the unit of analysis as the* 
closest equivalent ^Vt>ie concept or "community" (for '^cergent argu- 
•^ment for the use of the S.M.S.A. unit in research or locaj inequality, 
see Hil^l, 1974). ^ ^ ' . ■ * 

It is cle^r that 'their data also- limited the impact of size of 
community, suspected by others (e.g. Thompson, 1965) of having a sub-* 
stantial independent impact on the allied question of'fncome inequality, 
though t^^i^y did examine the effect of the relative size s.r the minority 
community on socioeconomic differentiation. .In the present research^ 
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/ ' * • ( ■ . ' '' 

a much mot*^" diverse set of coFfniunities i? studied, and tota^l poptd^^iptf 

size is explicitly, examined as an. exogenous factor. Mo.reovgr, no res- 

trictions on the minimum stze or composition of the minority popula- 

tion are used. Given that I960 data were published on nonwbites, and 

1970'data"on blacRs, the problem' of population heterogeneity which 

doubtless motivated Jiobu Md Marshall to exclude cities .with" non- . 

white populations les^than 85S black has be§n reduifed but .not elimi-. 

wiateb. Use of the "Anglo" (rat|?er tlian 'th^e non-black) population as 

a base for examiniffg differe*ntiation reduces thff problem of the alli.ed 

question of the homogeneity of the' , 'majority' 'population, though con- 

'siderable amb-iguity remains. ^ ' ' , ' 

Finally, the model • presented here/examines' the impact of the- pre- 

^sence of a second important rarnority grdup (e.g., .-Puerto Ricans) on 

'the socioeconomic differentiation of a p^tic^ (e.g., j 

Blacks) vis-arvis the majority population. If two minorities .compete 

for roughjy the same resources in a local coiranunity, this impact shoul^ 

be positive; i.e., higher p^centages of the bther. minority in the 

population sliDuld be linked to higher levels of^differentiation. Tins 

should be especially evident for occupation, but seems likely to occur 

for the other dimensions as well. For the present analysis. We assume 
^» . » » ^ 

additive effects only, ^vitfi the expectation that later r^odel^ v/ill 
include attention to interaction • , • 



Figure 2 About Here 
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--Figure 2 presents the basic model examined in this research. The 



. usual assumptions of path analysis have been nia^e (Duncan, 1966), "and * 
."ordinat^y least-sqDares techniques in making estimates.. In some In- 
stances the model of Figure 2 is expanded by adding or deletinq;>ori^^ or 
two .exogenous -variables: reg'i^ri and resic^pnt'ial segregation, 

. . . Data and t-feagurement of Vai^iables ^ ' ^ ^ 

/ All^of the measures for this study were drawn from" the U.S/Census 

Theuinits of analysis 6re all of the 243 "SMSA's defilied ia.the 1970 

^censii^s; with the exception of the indexes qf residential segr^atioh,' 

all\^cfT;^ the measures^ discussed below are the entire metropolitan area ^ 

^ _ - * * _ — ' 

population and for both sexes. In. a strict sense, t|erefbre, the re- * 

suits are not *CQi\ipai*able with those of Jiobu and. Marsha] I (1971), 

which Vere \>ased on 1960 data for 74 urban places, wit^i measurement 

'of male q^cupational structure only, with a"different measCire of popu- 

lation increase, and which examined the nonwhite populat1on.(rath6i; 

. , ^ • , • ^ I ^ . . . 

tliart the Negro population). The present research compares blacks and 
Spanish heritage minorities with tbe Anglo population (the total popy- 
lation minus black «ind Spanish Jieritage components), while Jiobu and 
Marshall stuVied the whjte (including Spanish heritage) and nonwhite 
populations^ \ ' ' 

Differentiation in education, occupation, and income is measured 
by the index of dissimilarity between two per^entajge distributions, 

^heinselves calcul'ated from published census data. The^ index of dis- 

V • . . ' ■ ^ -'^ 

similarity is defined mathematically as half of the sunv^^ the ^^b- ^ 

solute differences between two percentage distributions; it can vary 
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thedretically between zero (when the distributions are exactly alike) 

.and 100 (absolutely no overlap* betV/oen the t-v/o), and its valye can be 

interfSreted as 'the percentage of one group's members who\\vou7ct have 

to be rifedistributed in order to produce exact similarity between the 

} • , ^ 

, two distributions (for a detailed ^discussion, see Duncan and Duncan, 

1955), As Ji'obu and Marshall (1971) 'have argued 'pe/suasivel^, thf 

index of dissimilarity is an extremely apt measure *of differentiation 

"^with a number of impprtarit advantages over other, usually sfimpler, 

measujres of^difference, between ^populations (for further discussion,* 

see Patrrto^e and Wh'ittillgton, 1970; Duncan and Duncan, 1955), One 

should note, of course, that what the index measures *is the degre^ 

pf difference between two populations, not the amount of inequality 

within either populationTan index value of.z^ro could be attained if 

blacks had the same high level of family income inequality as did 

white families, ' ' • 

Indexes of dissimilarity betwfeen Anglos, blacks, ^nfLSpanish 

heritage minorities were calciilated between percentage distributions 

of f^e education attainment of ^h6 population aged 25 years and over 

(in eight categories), the occupation of employ^ persons 16 years,- 

old and over (in 12 categories), and family income (in- 15 categories)- 

Needless -to say, these dataware anythin^^t perfect- No account is 

taken of the qCiality of *the years of education being compared. The 

occupational categories are extremely broa'd'and it is likely that the 

average occupational status^of minority people found ln the same 

broad category as Anglos probably are found disproportionately in the 

lower status and more poorly paying jobs in^that category. Family 
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income data l[re subject to a variety of conscious and .unintentional , 

; - • ^ X ' ^ 

distortions, and neglect unreported income and income in kind» For 
present. purposes, there is little that can usefully^ done to correct 
thfese data; it should be emphasized, .however, that these estimates of 
, differences between rnajority and minority populations probably minimize 
nfejority-minority differences, aod that the. true differences are quite 

likely to be considerably greater than these unadjusted data show. 

^' . ' ' • 

The indexes of dissimilarity, based as they are dn the summation 

of absoJiite differences, say nothing about the direction of difference 
between two populations. The^ percentage distributions used in construe- 
ting the indexes of dissimilarity were examined to see whether thfere 
was a clear. direction to the percentag^ifferences^ In most cases, 
as* a later paper will show, thi^ "crossover" effect was observed 
clearly (c.f. Palmore and Whittington, 1§70). 

The measures of residential segregation employed in part of the ' 
aiialysis are also indexes of dissimilarity, computed from 1960 census 
data.- Th'e Taeuber and Taeuber' (1965:32) indexes for census bloek data 
pn 207 U.S. cities were used for black-white comparisons; the UCLA 
^udy Project's (c.f. Gx^qt, et ai., T970) indexes, of residential 
-dissimilarity for censu^ tracts between the Spanish-surname and j 
Anglo populations were employed for ' 35 Southwestern cities. 'Use 
of these data was dictated by practical ijry and introduces some problems 
into the anal/sis. First, the Spanish-surname indexes, aside from the 
generic problems of any data oh Spanish heritage groups in the U.S. 
(see Hernandez, Estrada, ana Alvirez, 1973) is 'calculated on tracts 
rather than the smaller census block used in the calculations o^ the 

/ 
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nonwbite-white segregation index; this probably results in a somewhat 
lower estimate of Spanish heritage segregation relative to black seg- 
regation* Second, the 1960 segregation indexes are based on popula- 
tions which are, not identical to those measured in the endogenous 
variables - nonwhites in 1960 versus Negroes in 1970 and whi'tef per sons 
of Spanish surname in ,the Southwest in 1960 versus ay persons of 
Spanish languagle and Spanish surname in 1970 (c*f* Hernandez, Estrada, 
and Alvirez, 1973)* Given the generally high proportion of the non- 
white population that is Negro, the former issue seems less of a pro- 
blem than the latter. A third problem is the. limitation on the ^ai- 
1 ability of data on Spanish heritage people in 35 Southwestern cities 
in I960} available resources ruled out any extension of th^se data, 
at least for the pre$ent. Finally, the indexes are based on^data 
for cities, not SMSA's; the segregation measure usually represents _ 
the index -for the cgitral city of an area, or a Simple average of such 
indexes if the indexes were available* The assumption of a High cor- ' 
\ relation between the central city index used here and the segregation 
index that might be obtained for an entire SHSA seems quite reason- 
able, given the research of the Taeubers (1965:55-62) on this ques- 
tion for the Negro population: Hopefully, i^uture research will assess 
whether this is an accurate assumption* In the meantime, the results 
of this part of the analysis must be regarded as only tentative and 
of illustrative value. ^ 
The measure of minority population increase used in uhis analysis 
was a .simple percentage increase in each population between 1960 and 
1970, suggested by Hartley (1972) as an alternative to the Jiobu- 
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Marshall measure, the simple difference between the, percent non- 
white in the two census years. This change seems warranted both by 
the empirical results of their research, and by Hartley's^ thepretical 
argument* The measure of .population change for the black-Anglo com- 
* pari son in the present researchrsthe iotercensal pe^centa'g^^cre^e 
in the Tionwhite population, in most cases well over 90% of which is 
the Negro ^population (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1973:Table 3). 

Since the measurement of %the Spanish language or heritage popu- 
Tation over time presents few alterrta^ves (c.f.^ Hernandez, et aL, 1973), 
only crude^ indicators of change in thfe size of the Latino pop'ulation 
were generated* ^ * ' ' ^ • ' 

In the 25 SMSA's wUh data on Puerto Ricans, tie population of 
. Puerto Rican birth and parentage in I960 wa$ calculated for those 
counties ^which made up each SMSA in '1970 (c.f. U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1972:Table 81). In /the rema^ining 218 SMSA's, the percent of 
' the population of Cuban, Mexitan or other Latin AmSH-can (c.f. U*^S.^ 
Bureau of the Census, l972:Table ^81 ) birth or parentage j 

in the two census years was used* to calculate a simple index of the 
Latino population. The limitations of such an index are obvious, given 
its inability to measure third and later generations. 

No lengthy justification of tWsgneasure will (or can) be offered; 
it is employed because it seemed the least unattractive of 
the few alternatives available. 

The remaining variables are measured in straightforward fashion. 

/ 

The percentage of the civilian labor force. employed in manufacturing 
--industries (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972:Table B'f) is used, as in 
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■ > . * 

Jlobu -and Marshall, as an index of industrial structure. The m^sures 
of minority^ presenfce are defined as the percentages of an area's popula- 



• V tion Negro and of Spanish heritage (U, S, Bureau of Census, 1973:Table' 3). 
. \ Area population size is SMSA*total population, expressed in log form 

to deal with the Influence of a few very large cases (U. S. BuV^au of 
^ Census, 1973:Table 3). The regional division^ examined in the re- • ^' 

search are 'pri^ldpall^ the^Southwest (Arizona, California, Colorado^ 

• • • 
1 New Mexico .and Texas), three states of the Northeast (New Jersey, ,New 

i ^ . ^ 

r York and Pennsylvania), all the states of the South (as defined by • 

the Census Bureau) excluding Texas, and the residual category of the 

^ remaining. states. In one part of. the analysis, a dummy variable is 

. used to represent an .area's location In the South (a 'H") or outside 

It (a "0"). These divisions are used because they coi^espond to 

Important difference? in the reporting of dcit^ on Spanish heritage 

minorlti^. 



Regional DiffereYices 
Table 1 presets the meani and standard deviations of the mea- 
sures of differentiatiorr, reported for the entire set of S.M.S.A.^s 
as well as by region. In fact, given that the-1970 Census reports 
data on different %^/sh heritage groups for different sets of states, 
there isjio way to Isoldfe a regional effect as such from the data 
(see Hernandez, Estrada, and Alvirez, 1973). lie Census reports de- 
tailed educational, occupational, and income data on persons of Puerto 
Rican birth or parentage in three Middle Atlantic" states (with 25 
S.M.S.A.'s). Similar data are reported on persons of Spanish language 
or Spanish surname for five Southwestern states (with 4G S.M.S.A.'s), 
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ani^n persons of Spcin%h language for the remaining 42 spates and the 

Distrft^t of Colombia (with 172 S.M.S.A.'s). The Soanish language popu 

. lation consist^ of those pe»?sons who .report that Spanish was, spoken in 

• • • . ' 

^the home whil6 they v/ere child.ren or who reside in a hgusehold whos§ 

head reported Spanish as a mother tongue. The data for the Southwest 

add to this language group those persons wfib^e surnames afe found on 

■ <■ > 

a list of over 8,000 Spanish surnames. 

To be "sure, these data all deal with Spanish heritage or Latino 
minorities; , but they are certain^conceptuaVly different enough to 
make one hesitate to treat them as equivalent. As 'Table 1 ' makes 
clear, the degree of differentiation of each group from the Anglo ^ 
popuXation clearly varies, probably reflecting both .the unique ex-' 
"perienees of these groups as w.ell as regional effects. For all groups,* 
black and Latdno, 'educational differentiation is consistently the 
lowest of the t?iiree dimensions, with occupation differentiation usually 
only slightly higher' than income- differentiation. In the three mid- 
die Atl antic s tates, the degree of black-Anglo differentiation is 
considerably lower for all three dimensions than the Puerto Rican- 
AngTo'level. The reverse Is true in the remaining sxates, with the 
Spanish heritage-Anglo level of differentiation lower than the black- 
Anglo level, the single exception bein^ that educational. differentia-: 
tion\)etween Spanish heritage persons and Anglojs In'^the Southwest is 
higher than black-Anglo. It is impoi^tant to note that these compari- 
sons hold 'true for the\population in metropolitan areas "'tnly; com- 
parable figures^on the )jntire population might be substantially ' 
different. ^^^^ \ 
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Table 1 shows that the highest levels of differentiation from 

*» • ■ • - 

the Anglo population occun among. Puerto Ricans in the Middle Atlantic 

* areas and among tlacks in southern S.M^S.A.'s. The' data for Puerto 

^ Ricans deals with only first and second generation Puerto J?ic9ns in 

the U.S., and excludes the third and later generations, presumably 

less differentiated from the^Anglo population. The relatively high 

level of b'lack-Anglo differentiation -in the South is consistent with" 

■ other reports of the level of racial .discrimination in that.region r t 

.(c.f. Glenn, .1966; Dowdall, "1974). Levels of Spanish-Anglo dijferen- 

tiation are, somewhat Kigher in the Southwest than in the other two 

\ S 
remaining regions, which show substlantially similar patterns, -w \ 

As indicated above, all of the dkta for Spanish' heritage groups 



were analyzed separatlly by region becaVse they show important regional 
differencffes (see partial regression coefficient in metric form. Table 3), 
However, in the cas,e of the black-Anglo equations, a dummy variable ' 
*^ for loq^ion in the South is used; while some interaction was noted ,^ 
in the SQUth-nonSouth comparisons, this offers considerable simpli- 
fication without great disto^i-on. ' , , ■ . 

' • Basic Results 



We first present the overall results of the analysis, and then" 

turn to the findings for each miinority-majority combination. Tables 

2 and 3 present the zero-order cbrrelatiori^, means; and standard 

deviations of all of the variables. Table5;4 and 5contain the rq- ■ 

. . J ^ 

suits of the analysis in the form of the regression equations jin 

both metric or ijnstandardized and standardized form. Fdr comparison 

of populations with different varicrnces {such as the^ different 
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Spanish heritage regional results), the metric form is useful; ^ 
evaluation of the relative importance and character of the effects 
of a set of variables on a defJendent variable should make use of the 
results In standajrd form. 

The results c/f the fouriseparate analyses^Tables 4 and 5, 
Rigures 2 through 5) show enough diversity to defy any simple summary, 
but some^ generalizations can be made. Inspection of the. metric co<- 
efficients shows a relatively similar and important TH)le of educational, 
differentiation shaping occupational differentiation^ Substantial 
parts of t'he effects of industrial structure and population s^ze on 
occupatjional differentiation 'are mediated by educational differenti- 
ation. By contrast, occupa^ionaj differentiation plays considerably 
xjlf ferment; roles in -each of the four analyses; particularly In the 
case of the Puerto Rican-Anglp results. Contrary to the other thre^ 
analyses and to the theoretical arguments clfed, earlier-, occupational 
differentiation has, a modercite and negative direct effect on income 
differeatiation between Puerto Ric.ans and Anglos in the Middle At- 
lantic states; while the sign is as e>5pected, the &ize of the direct 
effect of (J^cupational differentiation 'on income differentiation is , 
surprisingly small for the South.vestern Latino-Anglo results. (It * 
"might <be .helpful to keep in mind that a 'positive' effect me^ns an in- 
crease and i negative effect a decrease, in differentiation,) 

The results show general support for the predictions about the 
role of area population, size in reducing differentiation; siz^lfas' a 
consistent overall negative impact on the dissimilarUy measures in 
all four analyses'.^ven when taking industrial structure, percent ^. 



minority* and other important correlates of population size into ^ 

■ i 

jaccount, the resiJlts show that larger area 3lze irftfependently acts 

■ ^ . Y • 

•"to lower -dissimilarity between majority and minority populations., * ^ 
- 

Similarly, the Jiobu-Marshall (1971) finding about the negative • 
effect on' differentiation of recent 1ncr:eases in the minority popu- 
lation ho^cis true. Vor all four analyses. . Moreover, location In thej^^, 
South has a positive net effect on black-Anglo income^differentjatfon, 
as predicted and foutTd by JioDu and Marshall (197V). The data- of 
these analysg^are consistent v;ith the expectation that areas with 
^higher proportions of employment in manufacturing will tend'.to have 
lower majority^minority differentiation, witfi the signfvficant* ex* *• 

. • r * ♦ • * / . > • • 

ception of the Spanish language population outside the Soiithwest* . 
This group shows ifioderate'positiveyeffects, including a reasonably 
important' direct effect on income diffefentiatfon/ The overall im- 
pact of the percentage of a community* population who are members, 
of 9 particlilar n^nority group was^generjally positive for blacks, ' 
Puerto Ricans, and the largely\QHicano popu^lation of th6 Southwest, 
a finding consistent Rith the thesis- of .exploitation or 'majority 
ga-ins'^rom mjnorjty subordination* (c.f* Glenn, 1^6; Dowdall ,* 1974);- 
it did not iTold true for the Span/ish heritage group elsewhere. ' 

the expectation that the presence of an^tj^er important minority , 
group would increase majority-minority differentiation was supported 
(though weakly) for blacks and somewhat more substantially for the 
Latino jsiopulation of the Southwest; an, increase of one percentage 
point in the black population of a Southwestern metropolitan area ^ 
rst^sed Chicano-Anglo indbme differentiation by a quarter of a unit. 
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This varilble had a negljgible.net> ^ffect'on'" Anglo-Spanish heri- 
tage differentiation outside the Southwest, and a very strc^g 
negative effect on Puerto Rican-Anglp income diff^fentiation, with a 
one percent increase in the black population Towering the index of 'f 

dissimilarity for income by eight- tenths- of one unit. ^• 
2 ■ 

As 'the R 's of Table 5 show, the niodel^^elds relatively good 

statistical explanations, for the variolas dependent variables, and 

explains, from 40 percent (in the case of Puerto Rican-Anglo differ- 

entiation) to' 70 percent (in the case of the Southwestern Chicano- , ^ 

Anglo^iffeVentiation)' of the^varianCe in income differentiation. 

However, this is a relatively minor factor in evaluating the utility 

of a particular model in -com^parison wy:h its ability to clarify a II 

•particular problem. Let U5 turn to <a%ief summary of what the mo^ls ' 

tell us about particular situations, of minority-majority differentiation 

in the United States in 1970. Perhaps we might begin by noting that 

we are- forced to present at least four different portraits," since 

regional and racial and ethnic differences don't allow a single 

summary picture to" be drawn. - ' 

( • • • ■ ■ 

Black-Angl o Differentiation . As summarized in Figure 2, blackf )^ 

Anglo iTicome differentiation i-s shaped very powerfully by educational 

differentiation and less importantly ^y occupational differentiation*;' ^ 

idu(p,ation in particular serves to mediate the' important net neaative 

effects of industrial structure (percent manufacturing), area popir- 

lation size, andjrecent increases in^thc^. proportion pf the area's 

population \)lack/- A strong positive epect-of percent black on 

educational ^differentiation and, .indirectly through education, on income 
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differentiation is offset almost completely by a negative direct ef- 
feet on income different! atior^ percent black has almost no net 
importance. In fact, the prap^^rtiqB^of the local population in one 
^of the Spanish heritage minorities has a slightly greater effect 
than percen^\ black, largely due io a smalV indirect effect through 
occupational differentiation; c|)nsis1:ent with tfm argument of the 
positive effect on differentiation of inter-minority competition, per- 
cent Spanish heritage has a net positive effect, th^gh very modest ' 

in^size. Similarly, locatiop i.n the South has a modest positive^ 
• * ^ • 

effect on income differentiation, particularly through educational 
differ,entiation. ^ ^ * " ^ 



Judged by their overall net effects on income differentiation, 

the most important variables {in descending ordtr) are educational 

i» * . * ' 

differentiati9n, percent employed in manufacturing (negative), percent 
black (negative) and area population size (negative), occupational 
differentiation, region, percent Spanish heritage minority, and per- ^ 
cent black.f ^ ' 

Puerto RicanrAngl.o Differentiation . As shown in Figure 3, 
educational and occupational differentiation play important roles, 
P ^ ' direct and mediating, in determining* Puerto Rican-Anglo income dif- 
^ ferentiation, though with opposite 'effects, given the negative path 
betvfeen occupatiotml-triid income differentiation. In contrast to the 
black-Anglo situation, area manufacturing employment has a large 
positive effe^i^ through' education, offset by a negative direct effect 
on iP'^nme. Presence of a black minority has slight positive effects 
on educational ar^ occupational differentiation, but an important- 
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■ negative effect on income differentiat1on/the opposite pf that 
expected from the perspective of inter-minority competition. Area 
population size has a negative effect on income differehtiat(oh,^en-. 
tirely indirectly' through lowering educational and Qccupational ' 
differentiation. The proportion of the area population Puerto Rican 
has .positive effects directly on incomjB differentiation and indirectly 
through occijpations ^.consistent with the arg{jment of minority exploi- 
tation) but also shows smaller negative effects thrpugK educ-ation* ' - 
' Again 1n contrast to the Jiobu-Marshall (1971) argument that increasing 
numbers of nev/comers will encounter greater discrimi;iation and conse-- 
cjuent increases in differentiation between themselves and a doihinant 
group, the data show contradictory modest indj^ect effect^ aaii a 
very large and negative direct effect on'incoma differentiation. 

When 'ranked in order of overall net e'ffect, educational differen- 
tiation agaiji is most important (positive), followed by 'percent 
black (negative — in striking contrast to the c'ompetitiop view), ^ 
occupational differentiation (negative), percent Pyerto'Rican increase 

(negativeji manufacturing employment «(ne5ative), percent Puerto Ric^in ' 

* \ 
(positive), and total population size (negative)^. , 

Anglo-Spanish Surname and Language in the Southwest , figure 4 
shows that, while educational differentiation plays an important role, 
simi]ar to its position \x\ the black and Puerto Rican cases, occupa- 
tional differentiation has almost no .effect on income differentiation; 
this may reflect considerable wage discrimination against Chicanq 
workers in the Southwest. Educational differentiation has a very • 
important positive effect on occupational differentiation. Most 
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imfiortant of the ej«Ogenous factors, .and second/in importance to ^dur 
^ cation, is percent Spanish heritage minority, v/ith moderately; 
Strong positive paths to income' differentiation, and an important 

Indirect effect in the same direction through educatipn. This is 

^ 'J . " • • ' 

consistent with the existence of important Anglo gains from minority 

^ ^ ^ • • J ^ 

subordination. Manufacturing employment imp6rtantly decreases incom^ 

differentiation, largely through its strong negative effects on [ 

educational differentiation. Percent minqrity increase has moderat^ 

direct and, through education, indirect negative effects on income 

differentiation. Area popu^l-rtion size, in . addition to some small in- 

direct, effects, ^has a very substantial negative direct impact oh'* 

income differentiation. 

educational differentiation has the greatest net effect on income 

differentiation (positive), follov/ed in decreasing order by percent 

minority (an index of exploitation), manufacturing employment (negar 

tive), are|i population^ size (negative), percent ^black (positive)^, 

percent minority population change (negative), and occupational 

differentiation (positive). . . * 

Persons of Anglo-Spanish language (excluding the Southwest) . 
In figure 5, by far the most important 'factor in decreasing the socio- 
economic differentiation between Anglo's^and persons of Spanish 
language outside the Southv/est is the^metropolitan area'-s size, lyhich 
has a large direct and negative- effect ofi income differentiation as 
'well as important similar indirect effects through educational and 
occupational^ differentation. This surpris-^ng finding may reflect the 
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fact 'that this region has proportionately very fevi persons of 

1- • 1/ ' ' ■ ■ • '. • , • 

Spanish heritage minorities; increasing area size may indicate a. J 

smal.ler Ifklelihood of being'identified aS a-group against which ' 

discrimination Is practiced. Educational and,*occcfpati6nal differ- ' 

,entia,tion haye important 'effects on income "differentiation, though...' • 

the direct effect of educational differentiatian'on income diffe)*- 

, enti^tlon is surprisingly modest. In contrast to the three preceding 

-..analyses-, the data for this .group show mojderate and positive- dipsct 

and ind'irect effects (especially through education) of manufacturing 

employment;' the short-term increase' in the minori'ty popufation has a 

small effect in the -predicted (negative) 'direction -on income differ- * 

■entiation, and ne^gible indirect 'effects through the other 

. differentiation .measures. The expected positive effect of percent 

Latino minority on' income differentiation does not obtain;" 'Small 
• t - • • 

Indirect effects and a moderate direct effect on income differentiatioh 

are both negative, seemingly at odds with the exploitation thesis' of 
majority gains frotp minority subordination. ThQ percent^of tjhe area's 
population black" has a small negative effect on income differentiation 
through ofcupatipnal differentiation, balanced by a small positive* 
direct effect, consistent with the Inter-minority competition argu- ' 
ments. • , ^ _ ^ 

Judged by overall net effects on income differentiation, area 
population, size (negative) is most iniportartt, followed by educational 
and occupational differentiation (positive), manufacturing employment 
(positive), per»cent persons" of Spanish heritage (negative), p^fcent 
minority increase (negative), and percent black (no nei-eff^t).' 
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\^ The Impact of Residential . Segregation . The forego'ing results 
are based on models in which residential segregation has not\een 
xamined. Dalir dnd Gibbs (1967) and Jiobu and Marshall (1971) l^und 
llttVe support for the presumed impact of this factor on other di- 
mehsions'^f racial differentiation/ In commenting on the latter 
1 study, Hartley (1972) notes that this might have been due to the almost 
invariably high level of residential segregation between blacks and 
whites in the United States ;.ajobu .and Marshall reported, for 74 
"wban places, a mean of, 88.4a^nd a staridacd-deviatibn of 4.81 for 
an index of dissimilarity betwteen blacks and whites calculated from 
census block data (c.f/Taeuber and Jaeuber, 1965)» 

Because of the imperfect character of the. segregation index used, 
the fallowing analysis'is more illustratjie than definitive, "and the 
exact values of the estimates should be regaHed'as very tentative 
and quite likfely inaccurate. vTe do not present results for black-Anglo 
differentiation, though an analysis ustng a 1960 index of residential 
dissimilaVity between blacks-, and whites showed relatively I'lmilar re- 



suits (to the extent t^t^ca^ be judged, given important differences 
in the two models) to those of the earlier reports. , Segregation, con- 
sidered as an exogenous variable, had very modest direct and. somewhat 
more; important indirect -effects (thr.ough educational and occupational 

A 

> differentiation) on income differentiation; its net effect was not 
particularly important, hov/ever. 

• Figure 6 presents the results for the Southwest^n Anglo- 
Spanish heritage minority d^ta, the one kituation in which measures 
of residential' segregation between Anglos and persons of Spanish 
surname were available for -1.960 (Grebler et al ., 1970). The * 
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segregation index for^ central cities had a mean of 54.78 and a 
standard deviation fff 11.39, with a coefficient of variation (.21) 
fQur times larger than^that, (.05) fV^he measure of black-white 
segregation reported.by Jipbu and Marshall (1971). The impact of 
segregation on ♦educational differentiation is extremely powerful (If, 
of course, one believes the model to be accurate), suggesting that the 
residential segregation of the Chicana population in the Southwest 
has decisive consequences for later educational achievement and, 

, , ' t 

through that. factor, for income differentiation. Segregation has a 
moderate ind negative effect" on occupational differentiation, perhaps 
reflecting the growth of a parallel occupational structure within 
the more segregated Chicane communities. 

These estimates are meant merely, as illi^trative; a more exten- 
sive analysis shc dtkawait the generation of area-wide segregation 
scores for all of the metropolitan .areas. The striking character -of 
the findings seems consistent with the argument that thp degree of 
local Anglo discrimination against Spanish heritage peoples in the 
Southwest (a much more variable quantity from one metropolitan area 
to another than the treatment of blacks by whites), is of decisive 
Importance to the dimensions of differentiation examined here. It 
is also noteworthy that both analyses for the "Southwest showed con- 

• • • 

sistently impo^ant effects of the percent of the p^opulatio'n of 
Spanish heritage, an indication of important Anglo gains from minority 
subordination (c.f. Glenn, i966; Dowdall , 1974). 

1 
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Discussion 



The estimates of the importance of different variables must be 
seen in the context of the particular model and the measurement 
• procedures discussed above* Surely this can be improved upon in 
future research. First, the temporal ordering of the variables should 
be analyzed in model^ which introduce some difference in time between 
the differentiation measures and their determinants^; Oiobu and 
Marshall (1971) illustrate this approach, and Hartley (1972) notes 
some of the inevitable problems in this area. Second, further work ^ 
needs to be done on the impact of the presence of other minorities on"^ 
particular minority-majority relations, an issue which has hardly 
been touched on in the literature; the simple additive and linear 
"medels presented here shoul'^ give way to more sophisticated models, 
since it is very likely that important interactive effects and non- i 
linear relationships are present, as the results for the Anglo-Puerto 
Rican and Spanish language minorities outside the Southwest show. Third, 
a more extensive analysis qf the impact of industrial structure and the 
character of industrial differentiation seems warranted by the results, 
particular)^ for Puerto Ricans and persons of Spanish language outside 
the Southwest. Fourth, much more attention should be given to the 
problem', raised by Jiobu and Marshall'^yi ) and Hartley (1972), of 
the ways in v/hich migration into and out of ^metropolitan areas is 
affected by these dimensions. Fifth, important variables i^red thus 
far. such as age structures, male-female inequality, generational status, 
and internal migration should be examined in future work. 

X- • / 
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Finally, arid perhaps most important to the interpretation of this 
v/ork, these findings have to be linked to a broader understanding of 
the processes of racial and ethnic'^inequality and oppression. Though 
this.»i)aper has been limited to- an examination of the data, this only 
reflects the limitation of space, not a judgment ^out the lack of 
of importance of the other tcTsk. The evidence presented here is broadly 
consistent with the view that the Anglo majority continues to benefit 
'from the presence of blacks, Chicanos, and Puefib Psican? (c.f. Glenn" 
1966; Dowdall, 1974; Szymansky, 1974) groups which have both shared 
fundamentally similar problems (Blauner, 1972), and undergone their 
own unique developments in North America (Alvarez, 1973). Models 
such as the foregoing are perhaps helpful in understanding '.'objective" 
phenomena, but should lead to- some understanding of "how the groups ^ 
in question react to and shape these events. A critical area which 
should be explored in future work concerns both the consciousness of 
local inequalities and consequent organizational attempt^ (or their 
absence) which members of racial, cultural, sex, and other oppressed 
groups make in response. Despite available data and presumably wide- 
spread interest in such questions, we know Very little about the local 
impact on such critical areas as educational, occupational, or'income;^ 
differentiatfon of rising class, race, or ethnic consciousness and 
* organization. An important exception is recent work by Rich*ard'Child 
Hill (1974), which demonstrates the role industrial unconization has 
played inVeducing black-white income inequality. The development of 
more adequate models of racial and ethnic differentiation will have 
to extend this v/ork to include this and other forms of the organiza- 
tion of minorities. 

\ 
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NOTES 



^Yearrs of schpol completed for men and women 25 years old. and over 
were coded into the following eight, categories-: 

no school years completed; 1 to 4 years, 5 to 7, and 
8 years of elementary ^ school completed; 1 to 3 years, 
and 4 years of high school completed; 1 to 3 years;» 
and 4 o|,fnore years of college completed. The census , • 



(U.S.) (1972:Tab1es 83,?' 91, 97) uses the same categories 



for Negroes an.d Spanish heritage persons, and a slightly 

• more detailed set for ail men and women. 

The occupational categories for employed persons used in tbis\ana1ysis 

are the twelve biToad classes used by the U.S.. Census (1972: TSbles 86, 93, 

99): Profes^onal, technical ,^ -and kindred workers; mairagers. and admini- 
* * 

strators, e)^cept farm; sales workers; clerical and kindred workers; crafts- 

Tnan> foreman, and kindred^ workers; operatives, except transport; transport 

equipment operatives; laborers, except. fafm; farmers and farm managers; , 

l^aQO laborers and farm foremen j service workers, except private house- 

' hold; private household workers. The Census publishes data for^S.M.S.A. *s 

on an additional 37 mojf4 detailed divisions for all persons, and 28, more 
. j» ^ ' / < 

Y divisions for Negroes and Spanish heritage peVsons. The* major classes 

»■ 

listed above were used her^e to Simplify this analysis; a later paper will 

explore the effect, if any, of using Jbroad categories. 

Family incdme in" 1969 was coded by the.lJ.S. Bureau of the Census 

o(1972: Tables 89, 94, Uid 100) into the following 15 categories: less 

than $1',000; $1,000 to $1,999; $2,000 to $2,999; $3,000'to $3,999; $4,000 

^ to $4,999; $5,000 to $5,999; $6,000" to $6,999; $7,000 to $7,999; $8,000 to 

$8,999; $9,000 to $9,999; $iq,000, to $1^,999; $12,000 to $14,999; $15,000 

to $24,999; $25,000 to $49,999; $50,000 or more. " . " 

■ ' / 
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T^ble 2, Zero-order correlations, means, and' standard deviations, 
data on blacks, for 243 S.M..S.A.'s, 1970. 
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^'X-j, total percent employed in manufacturing; Xg, percent black; X^, percent Spanish 
heritabe; X^, total population (log); Xg, minority population iocneasek X,^, dummy 
variable for. region (south -1; elsewhere =0); X^*, Anglo-minority educational dif- 
ferentiation; L, Anglo-minority occupational differentiation; Xg, Anglo-minority 
income differentiation. For variables Xg through Xg*, a subscripted .'B' indicates ^ 
data on blacks; an '$', data on Spanish heritage minorities. 
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Table 3.— Zero- order correlations, means, and .standard deviations, data on 
. ^» Spanish heritage minority for 243 S.M.S.A. "s by region, 1970 - 
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^For identifications, see Table 2. note a. 
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Figure 2 - 



Path Model for Black-Anglo Differentiation 
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Figure 3 — Path Model for Puerto Rican-Anglo Differentiation 
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Figure 4 — Path Model for Anglo-Spanish Surname and Language Differentiation 
in the Southwest , 
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Figure 5 — Path Model for Anglo-Sparrf^h Language Differentiation 



outside the Southwest 
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Figure 6 — Path Model for Anglo-Spanish Surname and Language Differentiation in the Southwest, 
with Segregation * " ' 
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